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He seals out 
trouble... 
TO KEEP THE COST 


OF YOUR TELEPHONE 


SERVICE DOWN 








To make cable joints tight and strong, splicers formerly used 
lots of solder. Then, Bell Telephone Laboratories developed 
a new technique for making better joints with much less 
solder. This saves one million pounds of solder a year — helps 
keep the price of your telephone service low. 


I'wo kinds of solder are now used. One makes the splice 
strong; the other seals it. First, the splicer builds up a joint 
with a solder of lead and tin, which flows easily under his 
wiping cloth. To seal the joint, he applies a light coating of 
low-melting-point solder, composed of lead, tin and bismuth. 
On contact with the still hot joint, it flows into and seals 
every pore. 

Cable-sealing solder is only one of 30 low-melting-point 
alloys which Bell metallurgists have developed for special 
uses — in fuse wires, for example, and in the solder connecting 
hair-like wires to piezoelectric crystals for electric wave filters. 


Continuing research with a substance seemingly as com- 
monplace as solder demonstrates again how Bell scientists 
help keep your telephone service the world’s best. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


A @ WORKING CONTINUALLY TO KEEP YOUR TELEPHONE 
} ] SERVICE BIG IN VALUE AND LOW IN COST 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 
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“Death Sand’ Kills Subtly 


An invisible death sand which is made by drying 
fission product salt solutions on sand or metal powder kills 
quietly. However, use of this weapon would be difficult. 


dust of radioactive 
spread over cities of 
their populations by 
noisy warning 


> AN 
“death 


INVISIBLE 
sand” could 
the earth and kill 
radioactivity without the 
of an atomic bomb. 

This specter of radioactive poisons is 
raised again by Dr. Louis N. Ridenour, 
dean of the University of Ylinois Graduate 
School, in a report appearing in the BuLLe 
TIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS. 

Citing a brief paragraph in the famous 
Smyth report of 1945 and an Austrian 
discussion of 1948 by Dr. Hans Thirring, 
the present analysis concludes that insidious 
use of the fission products of nuclear re 
actors would be a difficult weapon to use 
because of delivery to the target, chemical 
separation of the poisons and amounts 
available (enough for only two or three 
major cities a month). 

This use of radioactive poisons in warfare 
is different from the radioactivity produced 
by atomic bomb explosions, whether the 
radiation of the bomb itself, the induced 
radioactivity in materials of the target city, 
or in chemical elements placed in the bomb 
to produce enhanced radioactivity. 

What would be done would be to collect 
the debris of smashed uranium atoms from 
atomic “furnaces” in which fissionable ma- 
terial is being “burned.” About a dozen of 
these products would be useful in warfare. 
These emit beta rays (electrons) or gamma 
rays of substantial energy, and half of their 
substance would be disintegrated in periods 
from about a week to a year. 

Very fine sand would be coated with 
these radioactive poisons and spread very 
thinly over the area where it is desired to 
wipe out life. 

The person in a poisoned area has no 
way of knowing that he is in danger either 
by the evidence of his senses or by any 
unsophisticated tests. He may receive a 
lethal dose of radiation before he knows 
t:at he is endangered, and yet a few days 
later he may die. Radioactivity detectors 
would tell of the danger. If a person is 
aware of the danger he may survive if he 
flees the area at once with a dampened 
handkerchief over his nose and mouth. 
Walls of a sturdy building or even heavy 
clothing would lower exposure risk, but 
half an hour of breathing of dust stirred 
up by passing winds would give a fatal 
internal dose. 

Radioactive “death sand” because of its 
novel and unique properties may be useful 
in special situations, but its proper use in 
war would be very difficult. 


The “death sand” is prepared by drying 
fission product salt solutions on sand o1 
metal powder. It is described as the lightest 
and most transportable of all the weapons 
of mass destruction. A highly deadly layer 
on the surface of the ground would weigh 
only 12 milligrams per square meter and 
would be quite invisible. 

Secrecy has been clamped down in the 
United States on any hints about this kind 
of warfare since 1945, but Dr. Ridenour 
figures out that enough radioactive fission 
products are produced each month at the 
Hanford, Wash., plant to contaminate 144 
square miles, or more than six and a half 
times the area of Manhattan. 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 
Radiological Warfare 
Agents Spotlighted 


focussed on radio 


> ATTENTION was 


logical warfare agents by a sentence in the 


83 
latest (eighth semiannual) report of the 
AEC to Congress. The sentence merely 
states that “studies on the feasibility of 


radiological substances as a method of war 
fare were continued.” 

But six months ago Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson reported on the subject in 
some detail. 

“The possibility of radiological warfare 
is another outgrowth of atomic energy ap- 
plications for national defense,” he stated. 

“The objective of this form of warfare 
would be to make a given area untenable 
through the presence of radioactive par- 
ticles, called RW agents.” 

He warned that “every atomic pile of 
suitable size, irrespective of its design or 
purpose, is a potential source of significant 
quantities of RW agents, and RW weapons 
could become available to another country 
whether or not they produced an atomic 
bomb.” 

At present, RW is a “mystery weapon,” 
he said. It could therefore cause panic un- 
less people are informed about it. 

Chief reassurance to who are 
frightened by the possibility of RW is his 
statement that “orderly evacuation from 
contaminated areas should be possible.” 

One of the technical problems to be solved 
before RW could be used is that of separat- 
ing desired agents from the complex of 
fission products. 

It is not practical now to separate these 
George G. Brown, director 


those 


products, Dr. 





SELF-UNLOADING SHIP—Ten thousand tons of bulk cargo can be dis- 

charged and neatly piled ashore in about five hours, with as few as three men 

handling the conveyors and, if dock space permits, without assistance of any 

shore-based equipment. These ships, however, need not be built specifically 

for self-unloading. Successful conversions have been made of cargo ships 

that have operated for as long as 30 years by old-fashioned methods of un- 
loading. 
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of the AEC’s division of engineering, stated, 
adding that it would be difficult to accom 
plish this but not impossible. 

The AEC largely of 


report consisted 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
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details on measures and devices for pro 
tection against radiation injury as practiced 


in atomic energy plants. 
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No Brains List Now 


> OUR government has only an incomplet 
idea of the reserves of scientific brains at 
its disposal in this emergency. This is be 
cause “economy” in 1946 forced the aban 


donment of a national science roster which, 


during World War II, provided up-to-date 


information on all Americans with scien 
tific and technical backgrounds. 
Only recently has there been an attempt 


to recreate the list. Because of the new 





Because we probably will have to 
our present supply of scientists carefully, a 
them on the list may 
soon be set up. have been rumors 
that the National Foundation, de 
signed as a peacetime agency, will be given 
this task. 

Scientists hope that a reasonable method 
of allocation of their talents will be worked 


out. During World War II, some of the 


allocating 
There 
Science 


system of 





scientists who have graduated and received _ scientific societies worked hard to see that 
idvanced degrees and because of the mov men were placed where they would do 
ing around of many other scientists, the the mosi £ od. Most of this work was con 
‘ld list is practically useless. cerned with getting around Selective Serv 

Right now the work has been farmed ‘'*¢ System and military establishment blun 
out by the National Securities Resources CSTS ' individual cases. 
Board to the Office of Education in the \ complete roster of scientific talent, in 
Federal Security Agency. The National the opinion of most scientists, is the basis 
Academy of Sciences is cooperating in this © Setting up a system which will make 
effort. The job of keeping it up will belong possible the mistakes of World War Il. 
to the new National Science Foundation Science News letter, August 5, 1950 
vhen if is set up PHYSICS 

The National Research Council has a : . ° 
good list of most of the natural scientisis Radioactive Materials 
vith Ph.D.’s—physicists, chemists, etc. A Help Find Best Oils 
comparable roster of — is ‘Hig cle 
veloped and work is just beginning on a = ¥ RADIOACTIVI material from _ the 
roster of the social scientists, atomic pile at Oak Ridge, Tenn., is play 

A complete roster will be vitally neces- ing an important part in Philadelphia in 
sary in a general mobilization. The armed determining the effects of different oils on 
forces, other defense agencies and labora the wear of automobile eagmes. The proc 
tories working on new weapons must be ess employed was described by scientists of 
ible to know where to get the scientists the Atlantic Refining Company. 
they will need and how many with a pa These scientists are working with engine 
ticular talent are available parts made radioactive in the atomic pile. 

Question Box 
ARCHAEOLOGY INVENTION 
What ancient “Whodunnit’’ is Agatha Christie How can a French opera be heard in 
now tackling? p. 94 English? p. 89. 
Why does the cow's tail no longer switch 


ENTOMOLOGY 


What animal is a fiddler? p. 94 


GEOLOGY 


What 
and playgrounds in the nation’s capital? p. 91 


is valuable about the earth in parks 


Photographs: Cover, Ford News Bureau; p. 83, 


p. 96, Tennessee Eastman Corporation 





during milking? p. 94 


MEDICINE 


What is the medicine given with milk for 
best results? p. 91. 


Hill and Knowlton; p. 87, Shell Oil Company; 








1950 


use 


They determine engine wear by measurin 
the amount of radioactive iron particle 
in the oil after a test has been run. Thes 
iron particles have been worn from the op 
erating engine. 

In making tests, the engine need be ru 
for only about three hours. When the te: 
run is completed, a metal cylinder contair 
ing a Geiger counter is dipped in the o 
sample. This instrument immediately 1 
cords the amount of radioactive partic] 


in the oil. 
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MEDICINE 


ceptible to polio. 


> TO avoid danger of infantile paralysis, 
and children should not be given 
against diphtheria and whooping 
cough during summer and early fall, when 
infantile paralysis is likely to appear. 


Lt: 
pabies 
’ 


“hots” 


This warning was sounded at the sixth 
International Congress of Pediatrics in Zu 
rich, Switzerland. It 
f a number of doctors in England and 
Australia. The baby and child specialists 
who devoted a special section to this sub- 
of the most signifi- 


was based on findings 


ject considered it one 
cant of the Congress. 

Babies routinely immunized against diph 
theria and whooping cough contracted in 
fantile paralysis more often than other chil 
dren, Drs. Philip R. Evans and J. Kenneth 
Martin of Guy's Hospital, London, and 
Dr. B. P. McCloskey of Adelaide, Australia, 
discovered independently in the summer ot 
1948. 

The paralysis, these doctors found, nearly 
lways affected the 
had been given. 


arm or leg where the 
shots” 
The presumption is that had it not been 
the poliomyelitis virus 


} 


for these 
night have produced either no visible di 


“shots” 
sease or else non-paralytic disease. The in 
lowered the resistance of 
arm or leg, 


jections, however, 
the child locally, that is, in 
) else set up conditions favorable to the 


the 


ocal multiplication or spread of the virus, 
esulting in local paralysis. 

Dr. Martin who has moved to Winnipeg, 
Canada, confirmed these findings last sum 
ner in that Canadian city. 

\ statistical analysis of the findings which 
they 
made by Dr. 


significant has 


Hill, 


highly 
b adford 


nlicates are 
een 
land. 

Dr. Martin hrst very 
eport his findings, fearing that they would 
stop people from having children and babies 
immunized against diphtheria and whoop 


in Eng 


was at hesitant to 


ng cough. This would be bad because both 
liphtheria and whooping cough are much 
nore likely to kill than infantile paralysis. 
They are also likely to attack many more 
hildren when the immunizing “shots” are 
lot given. 

and others at the Congress 
leel that the net result of the findings 
should be merely to change the time when 
protective immunizations are given, 
so that they are not given during summer 
and early fall, the polio season, or at any 
tme when polio is prevalent in the com 


Dr. Evans 


these 





nhunity. 


Smallpox vaccination does not seem to 
produce the predisposition to paralytic polio 
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Winter Shots Avert Polio 


Babies and children taking diphtheria and whooping 
cough shots during the summer and early fall are more sus- 


attributed to diphtheria and 
cough immunizations. 

Reports on the link between polio and 
whooping cough and diphtheria immuniza 
tions were given by Dr. Evans and Dr 
W. H. Geffen of St. Pancras Hospital, 
London. 


WwW nooping 
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ENTOMOLOGY-CHEMISTRY 
Chemical Dust Jacket for 
Grains Kills Insects 


> CHEMISTRY has come up with a new 
weapon against a public enemy now costing 
the U.S. about $500,000,000 a 

One-shot 


year. 
treatment of a 


chemical grain 


elevator or stor 


age bin, giving protection 
for an entire season against the weevils, 
beetles and other pests which ruin up to 


10% of the nation’s grain crop afte: has 
been harvested, was announced by U.S 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 





85 


he treatment is built around a relatively 
new insecticide called pyrenone. For wheat 
protection, the chemical firm mixes this 
compound with fine wheat dust; for other 
with fibrous talc, a finely-ground 


grains, 
mineral. 
\pplied to grains as they go into storage, 
e dusts cling to the kernels. The insect 
p-oof vests they provide have been shown 
as long as nine 
and a half months. Yet the insect-killing in- 
gredient in the chemical called 
piperonyl butoxide, is completely harmless 
to humans or animals. Thus it may be used 


t 


1 
tests to last 


in extensive 


dust, a 


with safety in grains headed for the flour 


mill or the feed trough. 


Unul the only control avail 


ible for stored grain has been fumigation. 


now insect 
This gives a good kill of insects already in 
he grain, but offers no protection for in 
festations a week later. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
currently testing the new compounds at its 
insect laboratory in Manhattan, Kans. Gov- 
ernment officials said the new product has 
a huge potential market, running to many 
millions of dollars. 

This year U.S. Industrial Chemicals will 
have only limited quantities of its new in 

available. But 
prospects for 


his billion-dollar 


secticides as production in 
the familiar 
appetite will 
decided turn for the worse. 
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weevil 


take a 


creases, 


and 





WEEVILS AT WORK—The insects lay their eggs in the holes bored into 

the kernels, which are tiny pinpoints to the naked eye. The snow-like residue 

on this untreated grain is left by the insects. Treatment with pyrenone 
would prevent such havoc as this. 








RH 
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Earth Formation Theory 


The evolution of our present solar system is traced. 
Due to the weakness of gravitational forces, gases from the 
original cloud escaped, the particles forming a solid mass. 


> HOW the earth and planets were formed 
was described in Berkeley in a new theory 
by Dr. Wendell the University 
of California 

The chemical reactions 
the evolution of the solar 
forth in the general framework of theories 


j 
} 


that have gained wide favor among both 


Latimer of 


accounting for 
system are set 


astronomers and _ geologists. 

Dr. Latimer states the steps by which the 
earth and planets developed into their pres 
ent form from a great, cold cosmic cloud 
He also accounts for the elimination <¢ 
gases from the cold cloud—a big stumbling 
block in cosmology 

While the 
und in th if 
Latimer proposes, it broke up into smaller 
clouds from which the earth and planets 


} 
I 


cloud was still diffuse 


ly stages of condensation, Dr 


cosmic 


were formed 

The particles of the earth cloud, at that 
time about 10,000 times larger than is the 
earth today, were of a varying weight. 
Because gravitational forces were so weak, 
the gases in the cloud escaped from the 
Then the 


mass. 


cloud particles fell together to 


form a solid 

Because of the variations in weight, the 
particles fell together at different velocities. 
So the metals, being the heaviest, tended 
to be at the center of the earth mass, with 
the lighter silicates and basalt particles on 
the outer layers. 


Thus, when the earth was originally 


MEDICINE 


formed, says Dr. Latimer, it was cold and 
had no appreciable atmosphere, water or 
continents. He reported his theory in the 
journal, Science (July 28). 

But in this earth mass there was a lot of 
potassium, uranium and other radioactive 
materials. The heat provided by this radio 
activity was enough to raise the temperature 
of the earth’s surface to 2000 degrees centi- 
grade 1,500,000 years after condensation of 
the cloud. The radioactivity-produced heat 
was also the source of the energy for 
chemical reactions created the at 
mosphere, water, continent and mountains 
of the earth. 

For example, decomposition of basalt into 
granite and dunite, the latter being among 
the very heavy rocks of the earth, was re 
sponsible for the building of continents and 
mountains. The heavy dunite sank to lower 


which 


levels, the granite rising. 

Water was formed by the breaking down 
of water-containing silicates and aluminates. 
Carbon dioxide was formed by the reaction 
of iron oxides with carbides, and a sequence 
of reactions prov ided hydrogen and nitro 
gen for the atmosphere. Oxygen was added 
later through photosynthetic processes. 

Dr. Latimer estimates that about half of 
the solid particle material of the universe 
has been condensed into planets and stars. 
The remainder, in great cosmic clouds in 
space, is the stuff of which new inhabitants 
of the expanding universe are being formed. 
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Smooth Medical Service 


Korean forces are backed up by an efficient and well 
operated medical service. Each company now has four aid 
men instead of the two it formerly had. 


> BACKING our fighting forces in Ko- 
rea is the most efficient, smooth-working 
rescue operation that has ever existed in 
history. It is known as the Army Medical 
Service and it celebrated its 175th birthday 
the week of July 27. 

The unbroken chain of mercy operated 
by this service from the front line to gigan- 
tic military hospitals in the United States 
has been strengthened in several ways since 
World War II. 

Right at the front, when a wounded man 
calls “Medic,” there are twice as many 
aid men to answer his call and help him. 


Each company now has four instead of 
two of these aid men to put on splints, give 
morphine to ease pain and start the 
wounded GI back to shelter and waiting 
doctors and nurses. 

When he has been carried by litter, am- 
bulance or jeep litter as far back as the 
division clearing station, he will find an- 
other of the strengthened links in the chain 
of mercy. This is the mobile surgical hos- 
pital, a new unit since World War Il. At 
this point major surgery can be performed 
for those cannot be trans- 
ported any farther without such care, From 


Ww ounded Ww ho 





this point the wounded are moved to eva 
uation hospitals and thence flown to larg 
hospitals in Japan. 

Wounded who will require 120 days ¢ 
longer to recover are being flown back t 
the United States. The others can be care 
for at the hospitals the Army has in Japat 

New drugs for fighting the diseases ou 
troops will encounter in Korea and fi 
stopping infection in wounds add furthe 
strength to the chain of mercy. 

For malaria, one of the two chief disea 
dangers in Korea, there is chloroquine. 
tablet taken once a week does the wor 
the skin-yellowing daily tablet of atabrir 
did in World War II. 

Landing parties and troops transporte 
by air will not arrive too seasick or airsic 
to fight, thanks to dramamine. 

Against scrub typhus, a potential threa 
in Korea, the Army has chloromyceti 
whose value was proved by Army doctoi 
in tests in Kuala Lumpur since World 
War II. 

And there is a new vaccine against Jap 
anese B encephalitis, a disease that attacks 
brain and central nervous system. 

Besides malaria, the chief disease threats 
our troops face in Korea are dysentery and 
diarrhea. Protection against these, as against 
malaria, depend chiefly on self-discipline on 
the part of the GI’s who must stick to safe 
water for drinking and bathing, take the 
chloroquine tablet regularly and take pre- 
cautions against mosquitoes ‘whenever pos- 
sible. Mosquito control units are operating 
in Korea. 

Theater Surgeon Maj. Gen. Edgar Erskine 
Hume expects neuropsychiatric cases to be 
above normal because of the type of mili- 


tary operation in Korea. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


“Light” for Cigarette Is 
Clue to Oldest Village 


> WHEN a village sheik in Iraq used a 
Hint and steel to light a cigarette offered 
by an archaeologist it furnished the clue 
which led to the unearthing of the oldesi 
known village site, about 7,000 years old 

It turned out that the flint, one of many 
which have been found on a nearby mound 
of Jarm6, was a product of the late Stone 
Age. 

An expedition will soon set out under 
the direction of Prof. Robert J. Braidwood, 
of the University of Chicago’s Oriental ]n- 
stitute, to explore the Jarmo site. The old- 
est known row houses may be found here. 

Bones unearthed at Jarmo during a 
preliminary study of the site showed that 
the people of this ancient village raised 
crops and had domesticated animals. 

The site was dated by the very modern 
“atomic calendar” developed as a by-prod- 
uct of atomic bomb studies. Measurement 
of the amount of radioactive carbon 14 
found in snail shells from the site showed 
jt to be about 7,000 years old. 

Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 
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From Now On: Weather 


Long range weather forecasts will chart weather far 
in advance with techniques of the future. The cold and warm 


years may also be predicted. 


By WATSON DAVIS 


Nineteenth in a series of glances forward 
in science. 


> THE day has long since passed when a 
farmer or a business man went to a patent 
medicine almanac for his weather forecast. 
He now reads the daily forecast in his news- 
paper, checks changes in predictions hour 
by hour by telephone or radio, and governs 
his work and pleasure accordingly. 

The airplane pilot has his flight path de 
termined for him by the airport meteorolo 
gist. Thanks to a vast world system of 
weather reports, almost every place knows 
the weather of every other place as it hap- 
pens. 

A couple of decades ago trying to toresee 
what was going to happen in the earth's 
atmosphere—what we call “weather”—was 
largely a twodimensional activity. The 
weather men knew only what was happen 
ing at the surface of the earth. Now weather 
forecasting is three-dimensional and highly 
dynamic. Air masses as they rush over the 
surface of the earth are followed and pic 
tured on the weather map hour by hour. 

Temperature, humidity, barometric pres- 
sure, wind and precipitation of various 
sorts are still some of the basic physical fac- 
tors that the meteorologist uses. Supple- 
menting the conventional observations of 
the ground level, balloons carry automatic 
self-supporting weather stations aloft for 
many miles upward, radar follows thunder 
storms and airplanes make routine but as- 
tounding flights over areas such as the 
North Atlantic where permanent weather 
observation points are lacking. With a bet 
ter picture of the circulation of the earth’s 
atmosphere and the course of storms, the 
meteorologists have been able to extend 
their forecasts as to what will happen 
weatherwise in a given locality as far ahead 
as three or four days or a week. 

For a broad area, such as a state or a 
section of the country, much more extend- 
ed forecasts, looking forward to what will 
happen in the way of rainfall and tempera- 
ture, are now being made public by the 
United States Weather Bureau. For ex- 
ample, this spring’s umnseasonably cold 
weather along the east coast was predicted 
a month in advance by this new service. 

Some study is being directed toward in- 
telligent guesses as to whether seasons will 
be normal or abnormal. Obviously, these 
must be experimental and hazardous be 
cause it takes so long in time to test the 
applicability of many complex factors. 

The weather has so much to do with how 


much food the farmers of the world will 
raise that our weather men may eventually 
even warn us of bad harvests ahead, or the 
probability of dangerous agricultural sur- 
pluses in our future. 

For the sorrier business of a fighting war, 
weather forecasts could determine when 
bombers should fly, troops inake their land 
ing, and atomic weapons spray their death. 
For weather is a weapon. 

Whether we can do anything about mak 
ing our own weather, particularly rain, is 
still problematical. By spraying clouds with 
rain-promoting particles, it seems possible 
to give nature’s processes a bit of a push 
at least under certain relatively infrequent 
conditions. There are threats already in 
some areas of legal action to protect the 
water resources of the upper atmosphere. 
Today some people spray for rain instead 
of pray for rain. 

The energies involved in a large storm 
are so immense that any artificial methods 
of changing major air movements seem fan- 
tastic. 

Predicting meteorology’s future in the 
coming years: 

A. Forecasts of general weather a month 
and more ahead will become bolder and 
more accurate with increasing experience 
and will be used more extensively for plan- 
ning many human activities affected by the 
weather. 

B. Watching the weather from hour to 
hour will become even more effective than 
today’s high precision, with the possibility 
that even the swift and uncertain course of 
tornadoes may be determined by radar and 
other means in time to warn of the danger. 

C. The cold years and the warm years 
that are brought by gradual cyclical shifts 
of climates may be determined in order to 
give us long-range notice of unusual heat, 
cold and drought. 
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ENGINEERING 
Oil Progress in Pipeline 
Controlled Automatically 


> THE progress of petroleum products 
flowing through a 450-mile pipeline in the 
Midwest can be noted and controlled in 
New York with equipment in the offices 
of the Shell Oil Company. The progress is 
17-foot contro] 


recorded on a board. 


The pipeline extends from a Shell refinery 
Lima and Columbus, 
series of stations 


near St. Louis to 


Ohio. The secret is a 


87 


along the line in which pumps are equipped 
electrically so that they may be started or 
stopped and valves opened or shut, using 
remote control by wire from the central 
office. 

Code numbers on a telephone dial at 
tached to a teletype machine do the job. 
The equipment in the pumping stations 
automatically reports on operating condi 
tions. A set of meters reports to New York 
by teletype the suction and discharge pres 
sures and electrical load of each station 
whenever the New York operator dials pat 
ticular numbers on his teletype. 

This pipeline, unlike those that carry 
only one product, is equipped so that it 
can handle one after another as many as 
22 different finished petroleum products. 
Such products as gasoline, naphtha, kerosene 
and fuel oil can be pumped into the line, 
following each other through. At convenient 
intervals, a portion of any product can be 
taken out and put in tanks for distribution 


] 


to local customers. 
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Saturday, August 12, 3:15 p.m. EDST 


“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, di- 
rector of Science Service over Columbia Broad- 


casting System. 


Dr. William Menninger, general secretary, and 
Dr. Karl Menninger, director of education, Men- 
ninger Foundation, Tepeka, Kans., will 
“The Mind and Research”. 


discuss 








KEEPING TAB—A 17-foot control 
board in Shell’s New York office 
traces the progress of every gallon of 
oil product in the 450-mile pipe line 
in the midwest. Shell dispatchers set 
markers and adjust charts to show 
exactly where each product is, 24 
hours a day. Products move through 
the line at about 4 miles an hour. 
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MEDICINE 
Find Virus Cause of 
Infant Diarrhea 


> DISCOVERY of a virus believed to be 
one cause of epidemics of diarrhea among 


vborn babies was announced to the Sixth 
International Congress of Pediatrics in 
Zurich, Switzerland, by Dr. Horace L 
Hodes, pediatrician in chiet Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New Yor! 
I irus w found in outbreaks of 
irl ymong newborn babies on four 
Lif n , ) n two hospita 
re. Md., and Washington, D. ¢ 
LD Hod lo not suppose that this 
irus is the suse of all the outbreaks otf 
irrhea which sweep through hospital 
rseries, sickening and often killing new 
ibies. But apparently it is the cause of 
ul perhaps many ol these epidemics 
In studies with Dr. Jacob S. Light, Dr 
Hodes found that this virus would regular}, 
p duce diarrhea mn young ¢ ilves I 
ru 1 perpetuat self, multiplying in 
nin bod 
Fur len I virus 1 
] | t | in es is on 
iat d ibies sick ¢ when Dr 
Hode nd Light injected blood serum 
trom two i who had recovel ‘d trom 
the epid mic diarrhea into two calves This 
im Mp ly protected the « ilves from 
infection, and the serum from two 
ore recovered babies partially prot cted 
) r tw iy 
Mat | from stools of eight normal in 
its caused no disease in calves 
Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 
AERONAUTICS 


Faster than Sound 
Missiles Studied 


> A NEW scheme to study U behavior 
traveling fast 


model ot the 


f airplanes and mussiles 
an sound utilizes a tiny 
bject which is shot from a gun through 
very cold gas. In such a gas, sound waves 
travel relatively slowly 

The speed of sound is approximately 760 
miles an hour at sea level under ordinary 
obtained 


y 


ymnditions, but in a dense gas, 
wy cooling, it is less. In this method very 


ow sonic velocities are obtained by cooling 
the gas to very low temperatures, using 
iquid wen 

T| a thod \\ is employed it th | ingle, 


\eronautical Laboratory of the National 
Committee for Aeronautics and 
found successful. A report issued in Wash 
NACA states that the prac 


ity of increasing the Mach number o 
, 


Advisory 


1 by the 


1 model by refrigeration of the test medium 


is established 


Mac l numb I . tne ratio ofr the speed 
f t obye » the speed of sound. A 
M Ta r 0 vas obtaine | n these 


Science News Letrer for August 5, 1950 


tests. This means the velocity of the mode! 
used was 6.7 times the speed of sound in 
the highly cooled gas used. 

In the investigation, a commercially avail 
ible 22-caliber high velocity gun was used 
to obtain velocities of some 4,200 feet per 
second. The chamber was filled with nitro 
gen gas. The Jow-temperature chamber was 
composed of two cylindrical compartments, 
yne within the other. The cooled test gas 
contained within the inner cylinder. 
were taken 


Focused shadowgraphs 


windows. They are known as 


rough 
scnileren photogr ip 1S and show tne schock 
waves about the model. Twin photocells 


record the time 
equired for the model to traverse the space 


yperated the equipment to 


ween the cells. 
Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


Light Tanks without 
Armor for Future 


> LIGHT ks wit ! o yr with 
rv little armo that can move fast over 
igged terrain \ re dav replace the 
imbering, a st road-bound 35- to 60-ton 
ink n ned forces 
This is th mclusion of Col. Hamilton 
H. How now on duty with the Army 


General Staff, in an article in the Comsat 
Forces Journar (August) 


Granting that the tank has lost much 
vf its ability to plow through shot and 
shell (an ability that was alwavs much 
ywerestimated),” he said, “it may gain a 


nore than compensating mobility and de 


structive power.” 


Col. Howz vrot his article to the 
question Is the tank a dead duck?” He 
inswered that with another question: “Is 
nobility obsolescent?” 


When the gasoline engine was devel 


1 d. he porn ed out, “the horse became 
yysolescent—but only because the motor 
ould do th WD bett t It follows then 
vat so long as the motor is capable of 
: ; 
propelling a vehicle that can carry effective 


guns and heavy loads of ammuntion—and 
ther destructive devices—to and about the 
ittleheld., th re will pe the greatest de 


mand for its services. Only the shape of 


he vehicle will be changed.” 
New nti-tank 
vazooka, he intimated, far from 


weapons like the 35 


outmoding 


tank, serve only to influence its design 
ind change its tactics. The new tank 
ist learn to oid the hit, rather than 


ibsorb it, and must improve its ability. to 


kill. Barring radical 
irmor, the tank cannot hope 


off trom projectiles 


IMMproys ements in 


to wall itsell 


“There is no weapon that presents a 
more challenging prospect,” he concluded, 
than tanks do for those of us who are 


willing to throw off the restrictions of the 
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CHEMISTRY 
Carbon Dioxide from 
Coke with Iron Ore 


> A NEW method of making carbon di 
oxide for use as dry ice and in soda poy 
ind fire extinguishers has been develope 
in Cambridge at the Massachusetts Inst 
tute of Technology. It is a short cut ove 
older methods and results in pure carbo 
lioxide directly by reacting coke with iror 
re. 

In the process, powdered coke and o1 
ire mixed together and form a “fluidized 


powder” by means of a stream of pur 


carbon dioxide blown through them. The 


process is somewhat similar to one en 
ployed in the petroleum industry where a 
as a catalyst in 
the refining process. The material is not 
ctually a fluid but, because finely divided 
ind kept alive by the current of gas, act 
somewhat like a fluid. 

In this new 
dioxide the mixture of coke, iron ore and 
coke Is con 
taking th 
oxygen from the iron ore. The resulting 
ore, stripped of its 


fluidized material is used 


] 


method of making carbon 


gas bubbles like a liquid. The 


g 
verted to carbon dioxide by 
gas is drawn off and the 
oxygen, is regenerated with oxygen from 
the air and used over again. 

Usually carbon dioxide is made by burn 
ing coal, giving a mixture of the desired 
gas with nitrogen from the air. The r 
treated with 


sulting mixture has to be 


chemicals to absorb the carbon dioxide, and 
the fizz gas is then obtained by heating 
The new process was developed by W. K. 
Lewis, E. R. Gilliland and M. P. Sweeney 
of the M. I. T. staff. It was described by 
1 regional meeting of the Ameri 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers held 


them at 


in Cambridge 
Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 


AGRICULTURE 
Hybrid Sugar Cane Is 
Tailored for Machine Age 


> HYBRID sugar cane tailored to the m 
chine age was unveiled recently by the D 
Agriculture, 
ultural Experiment Station and the Ame 

ican Sugarcane League 
Erect growth, uniform stalk height and 
stiffness during cutting and stacking make 
the new variety naturally adapted to me 
chanical harvesting. Latest in a long serie 
of hybrids developed for the Gulf State 
since disease all but wiped ou 
Louisiana’s sugar cane plantation a gen 
ration ago, the new cane even has a m 
chine-age, coldly factual name: “CP 43/47 
Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 
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MEDICINE 
Vitamin B,, 
Prevents Shock 


> VITAMIN B,, 
tance in promoting growth in animals and 
1umans, as well as treating pernicious 
anemia, now is shown to be able to prevent 
inaphylactic shock, even when used in very 
small quantities. 

In experiments with guinea pigs, Dr. 
Vincenzo Traina of Fairview Park Hospi- 
tal, Cleveland, found that no other substance 
is able to protect from this form of shock 
when used in such small quantities. 


, that is proving of impor- 


Dr. Traina made his report to the British 
science journal, Nature (July 8). 
Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 


MEDICINE 
Use Embryos to Prospect 
For Anti-Cancer Chemicals 


> CHICK embryos can be used to prospect 
for possible cancer-controlling hormone 
chemicals, Dr. C. Chester Stock of Sloan 
Kettering Institute, New York, announced 
it an international gathering of cancer re 
searchers at Ciba Foundation in London. 
The method is based on the observation 
that minute quantities of cortisone and other 
inti-cancer steroid hormones cause baldness 
in the embryos and inhibit their growth. 


The stunting and baldness are not directly 


correlated with anti-cancer activity, Dr. 
Stock said, but they are indicative. Since 
very tiny amounts of active steroids will 


produce these chick embryo effects, the 
method should be an invaluable screening 
measure for the presence of 
promising chemicals in mixtures and ex 
tracts of uncertain composition. 


detecting 


An alternative screening method is to 
measure the effectiveness of a steroid in 
inhibiting the growth of certain tumors 
implanted in mice. The advantage of both 
these methods over direct trial on patients 
is that they require such small quantities 
of the chemical, often initially 
wailable only in preciously small amounts. 

Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 


which is 


NUTRITION 
Correct Foods Not 
Chosen Automatically 


> DON’T be fooled by the “naive asser- 
tion” that a child or adult will automatically 
choose the foods he needs on the simple 
basis of taste and appetite. This is the warn- 
ing of Dr. C. G. King, scientific director 


Science News Letter for August 5, 1950 


of the Nutrition Foundation in New York. 

Some individual animals have automatic 
guidance in selecting foods needed to pre- 
serve or regain health. This was shown in 
experiments by Dr. E. M. Scott and asso- 
ciates at the University of Pittsburgh. But 
Dr. King explains that this ability varies 
with different nutrients and from animal to 
animal. 

Even when in a cage where they could 
eat a good quality milk protein whenever 
they wished, many animals in Dr. Scott's 
experiments lost weight and even starved 
to death for lack of protein. 

Even more striking was a failure to select 
essential magnesium salts even when salt 
mixtures containing them were available. 

Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 


RADIOLOGY 
Radioactive Arsenic and 
Gold Valuable Tracers 


> ARSENIC and gold in their radioactive 
forms are two of the Big Six medically 
valuable radioactive tracer atoms at the 
present time, Dr. Leon O. Jacobson of the 
University of Chicago declared at the sixth 
International Radiology in 
London. 

More 700 radioactive 
have been prepared, he reported, but he 
called these six the most valuable. 


Congress <¢ of 


than tracer atoms 


Radiophosphorus is used in many forms 
of diseases of the blood and blood-forming 
organs and treat 
thyroid gland cancer. The other four are 
promising, Dr. Jacobson said, but have been 
less thoroughly explored. 

Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 
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INVENTION 
Earphones at Each Seat 
Allow Opera Translations 


> AS the thunder and fire of a Wagnerian 
opera rol] out the Metropolitan 
Opera House, how many of the opera-goers 
can understand the words being sung? Not 
many, says a music-loving inventor from 
Morristown, N. J., who would like to put 
science to work at the opera. 


across 


Single miniature earphones at each seat 
would allow a running translation of the 
opera by a competent narrator, B. F. 
Miessner writes in the JouRNAL OF THE 
Acoustica Society oF America (July). 
Coin-released, the earphones would have 
an output just loud enough for the listener, 
but low enough not to disturb the persons 
next to him. 

Held by rubber earplugs sterilized each 
day, the listening device could be switched 
on or off at will. Such a scientific ‘sound 
system might even popularize opera enough 
to make it profitable, Mr. Miessner theo 


rizes. 
Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 
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MEDICINE 
Sleeping Depends 
On Brain Stem 


> “TO sleep, perchance to dream” depends 
on the brain stem, it seems from studies by 
Dr. H. W. Magoun, professor of anatomy 
of Northwestern University Medical School. 

The brain stem, about the size of a man’s 
thumb and four or five inches long, runs 
from the top of the neck up into the skull 
to the two cerebral hemispheres of the 
brain. 

Dr. Magoun, assisted by Dr. D. B. Linds 
ley, Northwestern professor of psychology, 
and Dr. Guiseppe Moruzzi, visiting profes 
sor from the University of Pisa, Italy, 
came to the conclusion that the brain stem 
serves normally to keep the rest of the 
nervous system awake. 

Dr. Magoun reported that by direct 
stimulation of the brain stem of sleeping 
animals it is possible to produce all the 
features of wakefulness. Destruction of the 
brain stem, on the other hand, leaves ani 
mals in a state of pathological sleep. 

However, it is not yet known just how 
the brain stem controls sleeping and waking 
states. Dr. Magoun thinks that sleep in 
man is brought about by a lessening of 
sensory impulses which reduces brain stem 
activity. 

, Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 


METEOROLOGY 
Frigid Upper Air Sinking 
Causes Winter's Cold Spells 


> MASSES of frigid air in the stratosphere 
that sink to the earth are the cause of 
severe winter cold spells that grip large 
sections of the globe simultaneously. 

This is the opinion of Dr. William Kel 
logg, geophysicist at the University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles, who bases it on 
evidence gathered while studying upper 
atmosphere conditions for the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. This is his theory: 


Air masses are constantly circling the 
earth. There appears to be a continuous 
flow of air from the summer hemisphere 
to the winter hemisphere in the region 
between 20 and 50 miles high. As a result, 
air is piled up over the polar regions in 
the winter—with a consequent sinking and 
outflow in the lower atmosphere. 

This outflow at levels from the 
winter pole may be more rapid when the 
flow in the upper atmosphere speeds up. 
Such an increased outflow would cause 
the cold air masses near the ground to 
move toward the equator, thus causing 
severe cold spells in the middle latitudes. 


low 


Evidence for Dr. Kellogg’s sinking theory 
is that ozone is occasionally forced to the 
ground level in polar regions in winter. 
Normally, ozone exists at altitudes of 10 


to 20 miles. 
Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 
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Phantom Inven 


Legends about inventions ranging from the everlast- 
ing razor blade to the better carburetor have sprung up. At- 
tempts to trace such stories end in dead alleys. 


By ROGER WILLIAM RIIS 


> “THE straight fact is—and I know what 
I'm talking about—it perfectly simple 
today to produce a carburetor that will 


les to a gallon of gas. But 


ympanies suppress it They've 


give us 50 mi 


iway in 
think 
own 


patent and put it 
| t You 


permanent cold storage 
nough to cut 


they’d be fools 
' ] -} > 
throats yp du ing at lly good carpbure 


ought up th 
don’t 
their 


tor, do you 


Heve you heard 


ibout that carburetor? 


Hay you he ird ibout the steam auto 
mobile which could be built today vastly 
superior to the gasoline buggy—if the oil 
companies and all the other established 
1utomotive int would only stop sup 


pressing the pat nts? 


Have you heard of the telephone instru 


nent which the telephone people could 
perfectly well manufacture, with television 
ittachment Oo you could see the person 


talking to? Or the camera with 
exposure-meter and automatically 
controlled shutter, which the camera peo 
produce profitably for $10, if 
suppressing the 


you wt c 
built-in 


ple could 


only tney would stop 


patents? 
7 


Or the razor blade, to fit any safety razor, 


nade out of a new steel alloy treated by a 


new atom method so that a single blade 


will last forever? Or the individual radio, 


no bigg than a match box, so you could 


be alwavs in touch with whomever you 
wanted to be in touch with? 
Stories 


on, told year in 


ibout such inventions go on and 


ind vear out, always with 
indign ition at the wicked corporations, and 


always with “I got it straight because the 


chap who works next to me has a brother 
who 
The stories have four common charac 


teristics: (1) they are never first hand; (2) 
the hero is usually a poor but brilliant in- 
ventor; (3) the villain is the wicked cor 
poration suppresses the most desir- 
-able inventions to its own cash profit and 
to the public’s lasting suffering; (4) they 
are all untrue. 


Ww hic h 


Recently several companies have been at 
pains to run down these rumors. They 
wanted to run them down because, if there 


were any such splendid inventions anywhere, 


the companies wanted to buy them and 
If there 
companies were 
find out how the 


The myth of th 
h annoying 


ise them were in fact no such 


curious [to 
started 


blade 


frequency, the Gil 


nventions, the 
tories evel rot 


everlasting razor 


lette Company admits—every year or so, but 
always by word-of-mouth rumor. But not 
long ago it became so definite as to appear 
in print in a reputable newspaper, which 
even said that Gillette had paid seven mil- 
lion dollars for the patent. 

Hopeful of coming to grips this time, 
the company wrote the newspaper, saving 
they knew nothing of any such patent or 
transaction, but would very much like to. 
After months of effort, by newspaper and 
manufacturer, this is what developed: 

The } told the 


had been story of 
the razor blade by his former professor of 


writer 


journalism. This looked like a sure lead. 
But the professor, questioned, could only 
say: “I ‘have been trying to think just 


where I got hold of the information con 
cerning Gillette. It occurs to me that it 
from a book called Putting It Over. 
The names of the authors escape me at the 
it is by two men, 


came 


moment but I remember 
experts in the general publicity field. I can 
see the cover of the book, black and soft 
leather, and the thickness, but I can’t get 
the names.” 
Though 
down the book which he asserted was his 
authority, the Gillette Company did, 
through the Library of Congress. Neither 


the professor could not trace 


the story in question nor any mention of 
Gillette appear in the book. The trail simply 
disappeared. Once again Gillette missed out 
on the everlasting razor-blade. 

During 1949) such 
stories about an astounding new carburetor 
that Sun Oil took 


very circumstantial 


ran around the country 


notice. Millions of people heard the story, 
which kept very close to the same plot. 

A man who had been months on the 
waiting list for a new car was overjoyed 


when at last his number turned up. Proudly 
he drove away in his new chariot, and 
spent every leisure moment of the next 
month in it. After the first 500 miles he 
took it back to the dealer for a check-up. 

“Tt’s the most marvelous car ever,” he 
assured the dealer. “Your sales talk didn’t 
do it justice. Do you know, I’ve been get- 
ting 50 miles to the gallon of gas?” 

“What!” gasped the dealer. “Good heav- 
ens! Wait a moment.” 

Swiftly he lifted the hood and looked 
within. A moment later, greatly disturbed, 
he turned to his customer: 

“Say, I’m 
you got the wrong car. You got a special 
I looking for all 
country, one they were experiment 
mistake, and 


awful sorry about this, but 


factory job they've been 
over the 


ing on. It got out by some 


* 

they’ve got to get it back. My orders are 
o give you anything you want in the way 
of another car or a cash refund.” 

There are fascinating little variations in 
the story, which give it remarkable sem- 
blance to truth. In one version the story 
ran that two such experimental cars had 
got out, but one had been found in New 
England and recovered. In another, the 
owner of the car was given a mew car of 
value check for 


twice the sales 


$1000. 

The stories were outstanding for their 
clarity and definite detail. Sun Oil there 
fore sent men out to track down this mystery 
car. When they were told “a business friend 
of mine from Chillicothe actually knows 
the guy it happened to,” off they went to 
Chillicothe. But the business friend didn’t 
know the guy it happened to, he knew a 
bar-tender who had had the story first- 
hand from a pal. 

You know the rest. The investigators 
never succeeded in getting any closer to 
the source of the story, or to the wonder 
carburetor than you are now. They never 
got any name for the supposed inventor, 
or the name of the oil company that sup 
posedly had concealed the patent, or the 
name of the dealer who had sold the car. 


plus a 


After long investigations, Sun Oil points 
out several details of importance: in the 
first place, it is physically impossible for 
a factory-test car to become mixed up with 
the production-line cars. They aren’t even 
made in the same plants. In the second 
place, no industry has been as plagued by 
rumor as has the oil industry by the in 
sistent rumor of vast savings in fuel con 
sumption. Most of us have seen mysterious 
contraptions hooked up on cars whose 
hoods have been raised as they stand in 
a busy city street, while swift-talking demon 
strators orate and sell samples. There are 
at this moment probably a dozen such 
get-rich-quick being promoted— 
at someone’s expense. 

The National Bureau of Standards has 
recently tested the current crop of alleged 
gas economizers. After many years at this 
testing, the engineers say sadly that they 
have never discovered a single one with any 
basic value. A few of them do actually 
effect a small fuel saving, but they do it 
by mixing additional air into the carburetor, 
a simple matter which can be much more 
efficiently done by adjusting the carburetor 
itself. 

“We have been accused of delaying in 
troduction of more efficient types of equip 
ment,” admits the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and adds plaintively, 
“but the facts do not bear this out; on the 
contrary, the Bell System has made out 
standing advances in the telephone art.” 
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Perhaps the best guaranty that no patents 
have been suppressed for selfish reasons 
came during the days of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, more fa- 
miliar as the TNEC. In 1938-39, TNEC held 
exhaustive hearings on charges that patent 
rights were being abused; and the make-up 
of this Committee was not partial to big 
business. If it could have found evidence 
of patent sins, it would have been happy. 
At the same time, a national group of sci- 
entists and two national business associa- 
tions launched the same search, inviting 
one and all to come and testify. No one 
did. Not a shred of evidence suggested any 
suppression of any patent. 

International Business Machines has a 
smoothly functioning method to insure that 
anything remotely resembling a useful in- 
vention gets a fair chance. General Motors 
has built up for 26 years its New Devices 
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Section in which it has opened 103,000 files 
for individuals who have submitted over 
145,000 devices. These range from com. 
plicated mechanisms and highly technical 
processes down to a simple suggestion like 
a light under the hood. Over 3500 persons 
have suggested directional signals; over 
1000 have submitted the idea of headlights 
that turn with the front wheels. 

The company gives every idea careful at- 
tention, because you just never can tell. 
Among the many inventions they have 
bought since the war are developments in 
steering linkage, engine-mounting systems, 
combined starter and accelerator controls, 
cages for ball bearings and similar highly 
technical devices. 

“We certainly aren’t suppressing any- 
thing,” exclaim the engineers unanimously. 
They ought to know. 
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Germanium in Washington 


> THE richest deposit of the vital war 
material, germanium, yet found in_ the 
United States has been discovered in the 
earth of parks, playgrounds and other 
locations in Washington, the nation’s capi- 
tal. 

This vein of treasure from the Patuxent 
formation runs from Baltimore to Rich- 
mond, U.S. Geological Survey scientists find. 

The deposits contain up to six percent 
germanium. The highest content previously 
reported, in the mineral germanite in Africa, 
was 10%. The District of Columbia de- 
posits also contain vanadium, chromium 
and gallium. 

Discovery of the new germanium de- 
posits is reported by Taisia Stadnichenko, 
K. J. Murata and J. M. Axelrod in the 
journal Science (July 28). 

The deposits are in the lignite remains 
of Cupressinoxylon wardi, a tree somewhat 
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similar to the coniferous family from the 
Cretaceous era, about 100,000,000 years ago. 
Germanium is particularly valuable for 
electronic instruments. It is a semi-conduc- 
tor, being intermediate in conductivity be- 
tween metals and insulators. Photo-electric 
cells, rectifiers, transmitters and mixers 
(combination transmitters and amplifiers) 
are among the important uses for ger- 
manium crystals. These crystals are rapidly 
replacing vacuum tubes for many uses. 
Mining operations in such a thickly pop- 
ulated district will make recovery of the 
germanium in these deposits somewhat of 
a problem. The germanium and the other 
elements, however, are recoverable if the 
need should be great enough. Previous to 
this discovery, the main source of ger- 
manium in the U. S. has been as a by- 
product recovery. 
Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 


Milk with Aureomycin 


> MILK, valued as a food, is gathering new 
laurels for itself in aureomycin treatment, 
Drs. Lloyd G. Bartholomew and Donald 
R. Nichols of the Mayo Clinic report. 
Used as an agent to control vomiting caused 
by aureomycin treatment, milk, as com- 
pared with other nausea-control agents, al- 
lows for the best absorption of aureomycin 
into the blood stream. 

Patients receiving aureomycin are often 
affected by nausea and vomiting. To coun- 
teract the vomiting, aluminum hydroxide 
gels have been used in the past. However, 
recent studies demonstrated that the alumi- 
num hydroxide hinders the absorption of 
the aureomycin into the blood stream. 

To control vomiting, one glass of milk 
given with the ayreomycin was most effec- 


tive. Of the 50 patients receiving this com- 
bination, only four experienced significant 
nausea and vomiting. 

Further studies were carried out to see 
if the use of milk hindered the absorption 
of the aureomycin into the blood stream. 
One group received aureomycin alone, one 
group received aureomycin with aluminum 
hydroxide, and one group received aureo- 
mycin with milk. The levels of aureomycin 
in the blood serum after the administration 
of 750 mg. of aureomycin with 200 cc., or 
one glass, of milk were approximately the 
same as the levels obtained when 750 mg. 
of aureomycin was given alone to fasting 
patients. 

Except in an occasional case, vomiting is 
controlled by drinking one glass of milk 
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when taking aureomycin orally. The patient 
retains enough aureomycin in this way for 
it to be effective. 

Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 





On This Week’s Cover 


> INDUSTRY seeks to harness atomic 
energy! A dramatic moment was reached 
as a gas sample was taken following addi- 
tion of isotopes to molten steel in an ex- 
perimental foundry. 

The metal was made radioactive in order 
to investigate possible application of tracer 
technique as an aid to quality control in 
steel production operations. When a minute 
amount of radio-isotope is added, the ac- 
tivities and changes of elements in the 
metal can be more readily traced. It was 
hoped to determine quantities of elements 
evolved in the gas and those remaining in 
the metal. 

Research engineer taking the sample 
(holding long-handled steel rod, padded 
with asbestos) wears coat, gloves and res- 
pirator which comply with safety and 
health requirements set by the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission to prevent contamina- 
tion. Respirators are worn in any location 
where air-borne beta and gamma emitters 
are present. All operators conducting this 
experiment wore laboratory coveralls to re- 
duce clothing contamination. 

Engincer at left watches as gas enters 
bottles containing liquid. These  instru- 
ments are held by floor-type ring stand. The 
gas-collection apparatus is operated by 
vacuum pump. Instruments shown on floor 
measure rate per second gas is received 
during the evolvement period. Funnel- 
shaped gas intake collector (shown near 
electric furnace and ladle of molten metal) 
is held at safe distance by operator. The 
entire experiment was conducted under a 
special exhaust hood to prevent spread of 
air-borne emitters. 

Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Search for Missing Link 


The exclusive coverage of the anthropological ex- 
pedition to the ‘‘nursery of man"’ is concluded. Map showing 
high points of expedition in SNL, July 29, p. 75. 

By DR. HENRY FIELD n Gulf, it was a great moment for me. 


For more than 12 years I had wanted per 
ssion to begin anthropological researches 
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The sherds from Ain as-Saih will form a 
welcome addition to the Peabody Museum 
study collections. Here comparative ma 


the almost certain coopera 
extremely difhcult, 
months terial is being collected from throughout 

The Trucial Coast is my farthest point Southwestern Asia. The sherds themselves 
from Harvard. It is now time to start are valueless, but as the collection grows in 
for home via Bahrain and across Saudi representative sherds from a wide range of 


Arabia to Beirut 


lbn Saud at Last 


DHAHRAN, SAUDI ARABIA—When 
from an Arabian-American 
Al Khubar on the Per 


localities it becomes possible to assign dates 
to new material. This side of research is 
never secn by the public However, its use 
fulness is readily understood 

Future work at Ain as-Saih may reveal 


| stepped asho 
its ancient name and its place in the his- 


Oil Co. launch at 


oem, 


tory of the Persian Gulf, an area which has 
long been occupied. First came the ancient 
dwellers of Mesopotamia and Persia, later 
the Phoenicians and Arabs. Even Chinese 
junks sailed these waters, long renowned 
for their pearl-fisheries. 


A Page from Bible Days 
Al. GAISUMAH, SAUDI ARABIA— 


Along a now dry streambed wadi have 
moved countless camel caravans through 
several millennia. The village of Hafar al 
Batin, to which I drove with John C. Kelley, 
lies on one of the main lines of migration 
between Baghdad and Rujadh, capital of 
Saudi Arabia. 

A flight from Dhahran, with a brief 
landing at Mishaab, was across a flat, un- 
broken wilderness, and it brought me to 
Al Gaisumah, really into the depths of 
Saudi Arabia at last. 

As we approached the famous village 
near here we saw the plain strewn with 
about 400 black tents of the Bedouins. Be- 
yond lay the fort with its crenelated battle 
ments and towers. Hundreds of camels, 
sheep and goats were being watered from 
the many 100-foot wells. Our arrival in a 
cloud of flying dust disconcerted quite a 
few of the camels, their snorts being ob 
vious distaste at the approaching wheeled 
monster. 

We stopped to drink a cup of bitter, 
black coffee brewed for us by Sheik Ibn 
Museis of the Muteir tribe. Here under the 
black tent we were back in the days of 
Abraham, for Bedouin life has remained but 
little altered during the past 5,000 years. 

Looking around the little circle squatting 
on the rug-covered ground I observed that 
these Bedouins belong to the basic Medite: 
ranean stock. They have changed little in 
type, guarding their racial purity with the 
strictest of sanctions. The Bedouin women 
do not veil; their faces are ornamented with 
simple tattooed designs. The teeth of these 
Bedouins are remarkably good for they eat 
little sugar and no canned food. 

We returned to Al Gaisumah, this being 
the name of a yellow-flowered shrub abun 
dant in this region. Here is Station No. 3 
of the world’s largest construction project, 
the $300,000,000 30-inch pipeline to carry 
the oil from Abgaig near the Persian Gulf 
to the ancient town of Sidon, which accord 
ing to Matthew (XV:21) was visited by 
Jesus. Such is the twentieth century blend 
} 
i 


ing of the ancient and the new. 


Flint Flakes Found 


RAFHA, SAUDI ARABIA—On a low 
hill near here, where ancient man could 
camp secure from surprise attack, we have 
found a few flint flakes obviously chipped 
by human hands. This is the first link in 
northern Saudi Arabia with the men of the 
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Old Stone Age. The evidence was thin but 
positive. 

We had driven along the 30-inch steel 
snake, known as the Trans-Arabian Pipe 
Line, from Al Gaisumah to the next pump 
station to the northwest called Rafha. The 
hill was an obvious place to look for traces 
of Stone Age man whose handiwork I have 
been pursuing for 25 years from southwest- 
ern Sinai to the Caucasus mountains. 


In nearby Jumaima, hundreds of camels 
were being watered by the Shammar Bed- 
ouins, whose black tents dotted the plain. 
At Jumaima there was plenty of water, but 
the wells were deep and the big stone cis 
tern overcrowded with the drawers of 
water. 

This cistern lies on the famous Darb es- 
Zobeida, the main camél track southward 
from Baghdad to Mecca. This road is named 
for the beauteous Zobeida, consort of 
Haroun el-Rashid. This woman encouraged 
the building of water cisterns and rest 
houses all along the pilgrim way. 


It is safe to assume that her name is 
blessed among the hot and tired pilgrims, 
for this land is indeed inhospitable—even 
to those on a sacred mission. 


We turned south about 25 miles to 
visit the ruins of Zabala, one of the most 
famous halting-places on the Darb es-Zo- 
beida. Many Arabic authors describe this 
haven on the Pilgrim road. For example, 
during January, 925 A.D. the Carmathians 
defeated the soldiers who were guarding 
Zabala; only a few of the Persian pilgrims 
on their way to Mecca escaped. 

The main courtyard of Zabala is now 
enclosed by crumbled walls. In the center 
lie six fresh Bedouin graves, piled with fal- 
len rubble. Glazed potsherds were collected 
for the Peabody Museum at Harvard; this 
glazing is now a long-forgotten art. 

To the north lie three wells, each more 
than 175 feet deep. The deepest is rectangu 
lar and faced with dressed stone. At night 
it would not be difficult to plunge into this 
well either on foot or in a car, for the top 
is flush with the ground. This would in- 
deed be a mysterious disappearance. 


Roman Fortress Discovered 


TURAIF, SAUDI ARABIA—On a lone!) 
hilltop near the road along the Trans-Arab 
ian pipeline on the way to this Station VI, 
we found and collected stone implements 
of Paleolithic type, evidence of stone age 
nan which links with the other discoveries 
in Jordan and Iraq. 

But a newly discovered Roman fortress 
was also an important site explored, for it 
is the most eastern outpost of the Roman 
empire. 

The ruins lie 10 miles to the southwest. 
Here at the western end of a large mud- 
flat, now dry as a bone, lay a catchment 
basin faced with dressed basalt boulders. 
Nearby stood the lower portion of a gate 
wav leading into a rectangular courtyard 
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beyond which were the foundation stones 
of six rooms. 

No one else built like the Romans. Their 
superior handiwork remains a marvel of 
the centuries. We made a ground-plan of 
the gate and courtyard and searched in vain 
for an inscription. Pottery was collected on 
the surface of the ground. Stretching for 
several acres were piles of basalt meaning 
less without an aerial photograph. 

This newly-discovered Roman 
must have formed a link in the chain of 
outposts protecting the town from the 
desert. To the northwest lies Qasr el-Azraq; 
to the north Qasr el-Burqu, long described 
as “the most eastern outpost of the Roman 
Empire.” Now Qasr ed-Dauguera takes this 
as its rightful place. 

Perhaps in the long-veiled Wadi Sirhan 
to the south lies another unknown Roman 
outpost? Future exploration alone will de 


fortress 


cide. 

We drove 
gravel and sand-covered hills to the south 
west searching here and there for prehis- 
toric stone implements, collecting plants 
and chasing the elusive lizards. 

We passed through a wind-swept canyon 
where dozens of basalt blocks showed th 
amazing effect of wind-action, called “drei 
kanter.” These blocks were trimmed in‘o 
neat, triangular shapes by the continual 
etching of the wind. Driving by a huge 
salt lake, whose surface glistened in the 
distance, we came around a bend over a 
hill and there before our eyes was the oasis 
of Qalyat al-Milh on the fringe of the great 
Wadi Sirhan. To the right stood a fort 
with four corner towers, reminiscent of 
“Beau Geste.” 

A Negro servant of the Emir welcomed 
us for his master was sleeping during the 
leat of the early afternoon; moreover, it 
was Ramadan and all were fasting until 
sundown. 

Seyond lay the flat-topped village bor 
dered by many palms, none of 
branches swayed in the listless air. On the 
high hill above was a fort with a broad 
track leading to the summit. 

We returned to Turaif in the cool of the 
evening for there the thermometer read 
only 98 degrees in the glow of the sunset. 


across the hot low-rolling 


whose 


Earliest Commercial Article 

BEIRUT, LEBANON —Probably — the 
flint we discovered on the slopes of a 
blacker-than-black hill at Tell el-Hibr near 
the Saudi Arabian border was the earliest 
article of commerce. 

On the southern slope of this hill, rising 
about 500 feet above the level of the plain, 
were quantities of flint flakes chipped by 
human hand. This flint, some of it honey 
brown in color, is the best quality I have 
ever seen in this part of the world. Here 
the prehistoric flintknapper must have 
truly enjoyed his work. 

A parallel case of flint figuring in trade 
is in Western Europe. Flint from the famous 
quarry at Grande-Pressigny in France has 
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been found hundreds of miles away—pre- 
sumably by trade in Neolithic and later 
times. 

Tell el-Hibr thus forms an important link 
in the chain of evidence for the distribution 
of Paleolithic Man in Southwestern Asia. 

A Trans-Arabian pipeline Navion plane 
took me to Beirut. 

As we flew northwest we soon crossed 
the undemarcated boundary between Saudi 
Arabia and the Hashimite Kingdom of the 
Jordan. From 2,000 feet I waved au revoir 
to the kingdom of Ibn Saud, grateful in 
deed to him for allowing me to be the first 
anthropologist to make a _ reconnaisance 
survey in his country which is so rich in 
the cultural history of mankind. 

We stopped at Station VI A to pick up 

sick man and his friend. Flying low 
over eastern Jordan we could see many 
ancient villages with their circular en 
closures on the edge of now-dry streams. 
Some of these near mudflats were fishing 
communities. From the abundance of these 
stone circles this part of Jordan must have 
supported a_ relatively large 
based on the former fertility. 

Leaving the high, forbidding mass of 
Jebel ed-Druz on our right we flew over 
Deraa in southern Syria, where the Israelites 
slew Og, king of Bashan (Number XXII: 
31-35). Ahead loomed Mount Hermon, an 
imposing mass. 

The little Navion seemed to strain to fly 
higher, 8,000 feet, 8,500 feet, 9,000 feet. To 
my untrained eye, we were not going to 
make it. I shouted to the pilot. “Are our 
wheels up? I’m afraid we will touch the 
top.” He smiled reassuringly as he tapped 
the altimeter. “Five hundred feet to spare,” 
he yelled. He was quite right. 

We landed at Beirut exactly to the min- 
ute on time. 

The expedition was finished except for 
the hard work of getting the specimens 
packed and on board the ship and the re 
searches yet to be done. 

I am sailing on the American Export SS 
“Exeter” with 18 packing cases of specimens 
bound for the Peabody Museum at Har 
vard. 

Since March 1 reconnaissance work has 
been done in Syria, Iraq, Persia, Kuwait, 
Bahrain, Qatar, Trucial Oman and Saudi 
Arabia. Some gaps had been filled, some 
discoveries made. 


population 


Return of Science 
> BAGHDAD, IRAQ—Iraq, once called 


Mesopotamia, stands in the center of south- 
western Asia on the crossroads of Asia, 
India, Africa and Europe. For that reason 
the birds, animals and insects of Iraq are 
of unusual interest. 

This is so because they have many varied 
forms, ranging from those to be found on 
the mountains in the north to the alluvial 
plain in the center and south. On the moun- 
tains live the ibex, deer and bear. On the 
plains roam gazelle, jackal, fox, hyena and, 
near the Twin Rivers, wild boar. 
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Hundreds of species ot birds, insects and 
plants flourish in the wide climatic range. 
The geology of Iraq is of primary impor 
tance because of the vast reserves of revenue 


producing oil 


The first zoological collections were made 
in 1918 by the members of a British Ex- 
peditionary Force. The specimens were 
identified at the British Museum, where 


the majority of the type collections from 
southwestern Asia are to be found. 

In 1927-1928, as leader of the Field Mu 
scum North Arabian Desert Expedition and 
again in 1934, I collected many series of 
animals and plants, now in Chicago. 

However, it has long been obvious that 
a natural history museum should be founded 
in Baghdad so that not only specimens 
could be centralized, but also publications 
could be issued in Arabic and English. | 
discussed this general outline in 1934 with 
the late King Ghazi, who showed an en 
thusiastic 

In 1946, the Regent opened the Natural 
History Museum with zoological, botanical 
and geological sections, as well as a room 
devoted to the study of evolution. The di 
rector, Dr. Bashir E. Allouse, has just pub 
lished “A Hanp.ist oF THE Birps oF IRAQ” 
so that the Iraq government is now for the 


response, 


first time sponsoring scientific research and 
publications 

In the garden of the museum, under a 
date palm, about 20 turtles swim around 
or rest in the shade. These were collected 
by us in Kurdistan and presented by the 
Peabody Museum-Harvard Expedition. 

Thus science has come back to a nation 
which 2,500 years ago led the world in 
mathematics and astronomical research. 


Ancient “‘Whodunnit" Tackled 


NIMRUD, IRAQ—Evidence of what may 
have been an unsolved murder committed 
3,500 years ago was just unearthed at 
Nimrud, near Mosul, Iraq, when the skele- 
tons of two young boys were found buried 
under the floors of a room in King Ash- 
urnasirpal’s palace. 

Solution of this ancient “Whodunnit” 
has been undertaken by Agatha Christie, 
mystery story writer, who, as wife of Prof. 
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Limited Offer 


To the first 30 persons who send $1.00 we'll 
mail a copy of a book that explains eugenics, 
creative mutation, how the heart works, 
growth, hormones, senses of the skin, seeing, 
nervous system, animal history, evolution, 
heredity and environment, teaching science, 
statistics in science, D. D. T., life at high 
pressure, dry heat and wet heat, and 38 
other equally interesting and important sub- 
jects. Published at $3.00, WHAT IS LIFE?, by 
famed British biologist J. B. S. Haldane, 
offers the intelligent layman an informal 
survey of the latest known facts in experi- 
mental biology and physiology. FREE catalog 
of other science book bargains included. Your 
money refunded immediately if your order 
arrives too late to fill, or if you are not de- 
lighted with book when you receive it. Dover 
Publications, Dept. SNL 11, 1780 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19, N. ¥ 




















Grasshoppers 


> IN Aesop's fable of the ant and the grass- 
hopper the ant is made out to be sober, 
conscientious, and hard-working, with a 
provident eye for the rigorous winter ahead. 
The grasshopper is painted as a frivolous 
idler who fiddles the summer away with 
no care for the morrow. 

Actually Aesop was more of a moralist 
than a naturalist. As a tale-teller with an 
axe to grind, Aesop may also have har- 
bored an unwitting prejudice against a 
creature endowed with a built-in musical 
instrument. For grasshoppers, although far 
from idle, do produce a rhythmic sound 
that is enchanting or irksome, depending 
on your point of view. 

The male grasshopper can fiddle or keep 
silent at will. When it feels like sounding 
off, it rubs the inside of the hind legs 


against the wings, producing a rasping o1 
crackling sound. It can do this one leg 
at a time or both together. The female is 
unable to fiddle. 

Katydids and crickets, which are closely 
related to grasshoppers, are even more 
musical. They produce a louder tone and 
a more varied phrase. Their songs, with day 
and night variations, have been written 
down in musical notation. It might be an 
interesting experiment to go out into the 
fields with a violin and play the katydid 
song and see what kind of back-talk you 
provoked. 

But grasshoppers are neither all music 
nor all frivolity. Their business in life is 
to eat and to reproduce, and they allow 
their fiddling to interfere with neither. 
Grasshoppers are vegetarians, and some- 
times when they become extremely num- 
erous they move forward in great swarms, 
ruining crops and devastating the country- 
side. The locust plagues described in the 
Bible were caused by a species of grass- 
hopper. 

If grasshoppers sometimes show a partial- 
ity for the same foods that man likes, man 
has frequently returned the compliment in 
a lefthanded sort of way by feeding in 
turn on the grasshoppers themselves. In 
many parts of the world roasted grass- 
hoppers are eaten as a food. The Japanese 
have found that they are even more nutri- 
tious than fish. 


Some American Indians used to eat 
grasshoppers, and at least one contemporary 
American naturalist, Wilfrid Bronson, 
has broiled and eaten them out scien- 
tific curiosity. He says they taste like lobster. 
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Max Mallowan, is one of the technical staff 
of the expedition sponsored by the British 
School of Archaeology. On this problem 
she will have to work without the aid of 
her detective master mind, mustachioed 
Hercule Poirot. 

Finding the bones of the two boys hidden 
in the royal palace was reminiscent of the 
death of the two little princes in the 
Tower of London. Mrs. Agatha Christie 
Mallowan regards the problems of unravel- 
ing the past more fascinating than modern 
mystery fiction. 

Other rooms, halls and passages of this 
palace were decorated with winged bulls 
and lions and long, inscribed texts in cunei- 
form which listed the many titles of King 
Ashurnasirpal. It was this king who, about 
330 B.C., restored what was then Calah 
and now is Nimrud, as capital of Assyria. 
In Nimrud, Prof. Mallowan and his staff 
have excavated great winged bulls weigh- 
ing many tons. 

In Nimrud also was found the site of 
what was probably the world’s first and 
largest zoo. Here the kings of Assyria 
kept thousands of animals. Visitors came 
from near and far to see the curious ani- 
mals from Asia and Africa. Particularly 


popular then, just as in the modern zoos 
today, were the trumpeting elephants. 
Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 


INVENTION 
Milking Chore Eliminated: 
Device Holds Cow’s Tail 


> COWTAIL holder, on which the govern 
ment recently issued a patent, will ease the 
job of the hand milker in fly-time and 
eliminate the small-boy former chore of 
holding the tail while daddy draws the milk. 
Farm-raised city men, as well as present 
cow owners, will appreciate this device. 

It is a simple gadget with two arms 
pivoted in the center like ordinary shears 
A spring between the handle ends to the 
rear hold the jaws of the forward part 
closed. To use, these jaws are opened, the 
hairy part of the tail inserted between pads, 
then closed on the cow’s leg. The jaws 
hold firmly but without disturbing th 
composure of the animal. 

The inventor is Albert J. Kline, New 
Douglas, Ill. For his efforts he received 
patent 2,513,494. 

Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 
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- Books of the Week - 


TO SERVE YOU: To get books, 
Dept., SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 


from issuing organizations. 


1719 N St., 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Ramtway LirERATURE—ASsO 
ciation of American Railroads, 4th ed., 48 p., 
illus., paper, free upon request to publisher, 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
A list of many of the books and stories that 
have been written about railroads and rail- 
way travel. 


He Castce or Iron: A Science Fantasy Ad- 
venture—L. Sprague de Camp and Fletcher 
Pratt—Gnome Press, 224 p., $2.50. A science 
fiction story based on a theory that there were 
many possible worlds existing side by side 
in time, separated from*us only by limita- 
tions of the mind. 





CoMPosITION oF Foops—Raw, Processep, PRE- 
PARED—Bernice K. Watt and Annabel L. 
Merrill—Gov’t. Printing Office, U. S. Dept. 


of Ag. Handbook No. 8, 147 p., illus., paper, 
35 cents. A handbook presesting three tables 
of data on the proximate composition of foods. 


DesiIGN AND OperaTicn oF DratnaGeE PuMPING 


PLants—John G. Sutton—Gov’t. Printing 
Office, U. S. Dept. of Ag. Tech. Bull. No. 
1008, 81 p., illus., paper, 25 cents. A report 


of a study made of 17 representative drainage 
pumping plants in the upper Mississippi 
Valley. 


EDUCATION oF THE GirrED—Educational Policies 


Commission—National Education Association 
88 p., paper, 35 cents. Stressing the impor- 
tance of recognizing and utilizing talent. 
(Sec SNL, June 17, p. 374.) 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MANGANESE De- 
posits OF CALirorRNIA—Parker D. Trask and 
others—State of California, Division of Mines, 
Bull. 152, 378 p., illus., $2.75. A detailed 
report of the individual manganese deposifs 
in California. 


GEOLOGK 


Gray's MANUAL oF Botany: A Handbook of 
the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the Cen 
tral and Northeastern United States and Ad 
jacent Canada—Merritt Lyndon Fernald 
American Book Co., 8th ed., 1632 p., illus., 
$9.50. The first new edition of this reference 
manual to be published since 1908. 


Tue Hyprocen Boms AND INTERNATIONAL CoN 
rROL: TECHNICAL AND BACKGROUND INFORMA- 
rion—foint Committee Staff on Atomic En- 
ergy, 41 p., illus., paper, free upon request to 
publisher, Washington 25, D.C. Printed for 
the use of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


INFRARED DETERMINATION OF ORGANIC STRUC- 
TurEs—-H. M. Randall and others—Van Nos- 
trand, 239 p., illus., $10.00. A monograph 
on how to determine molecular structure by 
using infrared spectra. For chemists, bio- 
chemists and physicists. There are 354 black 
and white plates. 


MANAGEMENT oF NaTuRAL SLASH PINE STANDs 
IN THE FLATwoops oF SouTH GEORGIA AND 
NortH FLoripa—Robert D. McCulley—Gov’t. 
Printing Office, U. S. Dept. of Ag. Circ. No. 
845, 57 p., illus., paper, 20 cents. A guide 
for managers of stands of natural slash pine. 


Preyupice 1N TExTBOoKs—Maxwell S. Stewart 
—Public Affairs Committee, 31 p., illus., 
paper, 20 cents. A summary of a study made 


send us a check or money order to cover retail price. 


Address Book 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Ask for free publication direct 


by a committee of the American Council on 
Education on the textbooks and courses of 
study used in our schools. 


THE Princip.es oF ScientiFiC ReseEarciui—Paul 
Freedman—Public Affairs Press, 222 p., 
illus., $3.25. A guidebook for people about 


to embark on scientific research. Such topics 
as research and society, research and philoso- 
phy and general conditions of experimenta- 
tion are discussed. American edition of an 
English book, listed SNL, Feb. 11, 1950. 


THE REMARKABLE Exports oF LANCELOT Biccs: 
SpacEMAN—Nelson Bond—Doubdleday, 224 
p., $2.50. The adventures of Lancelot Biggs, 
mate of the spacelugger Saturn. Fiction, of 
course, 


CorporaTE Rerorm—Harold 
University of Pittsburgh 
A study of the pros and 


THE SCHOOLS OF 
Gill Reuschlein 
Press, 117 p., $2.50. 
cons of corporations, 


Topay’s Books For CHILDREN AND TOMORROW'S 

Wor_p—Gladys Murphy Graham—American 
University Women, 22 p., 
cents. A small brochure re- 
books written about life 
Some fairy Ss are in 


Association of 
illus., paper, 20 
viewing children’s 
in other countries. 


cluded. 
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GEOLOGY 
Use Natural Gas to Free 
Liquid Fuels for Military 


> MORE liquid fuels for military 
are availab!e, without disrupting home and 
industrial needs for heat and power, with 
the greatly increased use of natural gas 
that has come about particularly during 
the past decade. 

Natural gas now supplies nearly 20% 
of the nation’s commercial energy con- 
sumption, according to Dr. James J. Par- 
sons of the University of California. He is 
the author of a timely publication issued 
by the university entitled THe Geocrapuy 
oF Naturat Gas In THE Unirep States. 

For each 42-gallon barrel of crude oil 
produced in the United States today, the 
equivalent of an additional 25 gallons 
comes to the surface as natural gas or its 
contained liquids, he states. Both net and 
and marketed production of natural gas 
have more than doubled in less than a 
decade. 

Use of natural gas for fuel purposes in 
other countries is small in comparison with 
the tremendous consumption in the United 
States as a result of this expansion during 
the past 10 years. This country used some 
140 billion cubic meters in 1948, and is 
using much more now. The only other 
countries that produced more than one 
billion cubic meters for use as fuel were 
the Soviet Union, Canada, Romania, and 
possibly Venezuela. Moscow is now sup- 


uses 


95 
plied with natural gas by a 530-mile pipe 
line from Saratov on the lower Volga. 

The United States has ample supplies 


of natural gvs to last for years. In 1948 and 
again in 1949 new discoveries and revisions 
of existing reserves were more than double 
the produciion of natural gas for the year, 
Dr. Parsons declares. “It is not widely 
realized that in equivalent heat units the 
proved and recoverable reserves of natural 
gas exceed proved petroleum reserves by 
a substantial margin.” 

Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana contain 
the largest American known reserves. These 
three states together are responsible for 
71% of the total production for 1949. 
Transportation is entirely by pipeline. Giant 
pipes are carrying Texas Panhandle gas to 
the Great Lakes area. Lines from southern 
Texas are supplying the East as far as 
New York City and will soon extend into 


New England. 
Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 
Radioiodine, chemically iodine 131, has 


been found valuable in treating one out of 
four advanced cases of thyroid cancer. 
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@ Triple check on radioactivity with 
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© Compact—weighs only 41/2 Ibs., eco- 
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able batteries. 
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3 MEAT TENDERIZER from papaya is 


avatlable in “tea bag” style of envelope for 


isy use in the home. One bag in a glass of 

tepid wat makes enoug h material to 
nd 40 pounds of meat and docs so 

st of less than a cent per pound o} 
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% BICYCLE HEADLIGHT, automobile 
scaled-beam type, throws a block-long beam 
yf light through a clear lens which gives 


ke that of a giant flash 
with either three 


narrow beam 
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flashlight batteries. 


ie VINYLITE PLASTIC tablecloths are 
olorfulls printed u ith the appearances of 
fine block 1. No ordinary washing is 
needed as tl can be easily cleaned with 


roning 1s needed and 
fhe are availal n seven colors. 
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size of New 


Porcupines are fair swimmers; because of 
their air-filled needles and 
plump bodies they float high in the water 
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City folks are in less danger of lightning 
than 


buildings act as 


rural people; the steel frames of tall 


lightning conductors 


e New Machines and Gadgets « 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., Washington 
and ask for Gadget Bulletin 528. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without 
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which results in quick drying and no shine 
on the clothing. 
Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 









STREET LIGHTING recorder, fo 
measuring street tllumination, ts an “electri 
eye” on wheels that trails an automobile 
and sends light intensity information to a 
registering device in the car. Accurate 
measurements of various amounts of light 
along the road can be taken at speeds up 
to 20 miles an hour. 

Science News Letter, August 5, 1950 














i /MPROVED HECTOGRAPH 1s de 
signed jor office, school or home use, and 
will turn out 100 copies of typed or written 
pages at a single run. The gelatin used 1s 
chemically treated to assure clean and cleai 
coples. Special he tograph carbon sheets and 
writing ink come with the device. 
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meat 


separate the shell jrom the 
shrimp can be rolled out. 
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{6 GLASS REINFORCED paper contains 
continuous glass fibers swirled between two 
plies of kraft and then bonded under heat 
% COVER FABRIC for presses used by and pressure within waterproof outside 
he d of asbestos blended layers. This tough, strong, non-deteriorating 
of the natu product has uses ranging from packaging 
to covering haystacks. 
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